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as an ideal, a man without faults, and therefore for us
lacking in the essential traits of humanity. Similarly
in the style of the drama we are denied any differentiation
of individuals as contrasted with classes. The diver-
gence in the use of Sanskrit or Prakrit, and in the different
kinds of Prakrit, marks the essential distinction of men
and women, and of those of high and those of humble
rank, but beyond this characterization does not go. We
are treated to an artificial court speech, which assorts with
stereotyped emotions, refined, elegant, sentimental, rich
in the compliments of court gallantry, often pathetic,
marked with a distinct strain of philosophical common-
place, and fond of suggested meanings and double en-
tendres, hinting at the events yet to come. But the
dramatists made no serious attempt to create individual
characters, and to assign to them a speech of their own;
they vary greatly in merit as regards characterization, but
even the best dramas paint types, not individuals.
Indifference to individuality necessarily meant indif-
ference to action, and therefore to plot, and this lies at the
basis of the steady progress by which the dialogue was
neglected in favour of the stanzas. The latter express
the general; they draw highly condensed, but also often
extremely poetical, pictures of the beauty of Nature in one
of its many aspects, or of the charms of the beloved; or
they enunciate the Brahminical solutions of. the problems
of life and conduct. In them the individual has no place;
the beloved may be described, but she is merely typical.
These stanzas appealed to the audience; we have no echo
in India of the criticisms which were levelled in Greece
against Euripides, for the introduction of sentiments un-
fitted to his characters and the scenes involved, and we
have no hint that Indian theory ever recognized that the